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Das Kirchenlied und unsere Englisch- 
en Gesangbuecher. 
Von Hymnologus. 


( Uebersetzung aus dem Englischen. ) 

Es soll hier von Hymnologie, jedoch nicht 
von liturgischer gehandelt werden, also vom 
Kirchenlied in der Muttersprache. Letzteres ist 
sowohl vom kirchlichen, als vom pedagogischen 
Standpunkt aus eine wichtigere Sache, als man 
vielfach geneigt ist anzunehmen. Leider ist es 
damit in unseren Kirchen und Kapellen nicht 
aufs beste bestellt. Vor nicht langer Zeit muss- 
te Pater L. Bonvin, S. J., in der Ecclesiastical 
Review schreiben: “Lenken wir unsere Auf- 
merksamkeit auf die Beschaffenheit der von 
unseren Schulkindern bei der stillen Messe und 
anderen Gelegenheiten benutzten Lieder, so 
haben wir vollen Grund zur Besorgnis, beson- 
ders wenn wir bedenken, wie wichtig es ist, dem 
heranwachsenden Geschlecht guten und kirch- 
lichen Geschmack beizubringen.” In der Tat 
hat gerade das kirchliche Volkslied, weil dem 
Verstandnis der Kinder am nachsten stehend, 
einen besonderen Einfluss auf ihre Geschmacks- 
bildung. Lasst man sie hier bei den Fleisch- 
topfen Aegyptens oder gar bei der Leibkost des 
verlornen Sohnes, kann man unmoglich erwar- 
ten, dass sich bei denselben der Geschmack an 
der gesunden Kost wahrer Kirchenmusik, spe- 
ziell des Chorals, herausbilden werde. “Aber,” 
so fahrt P. Bonvin fort, “singen nicht unzahlige 
Kinderchore noch immer aus Gesangbichern, 
die sowohl vom musikalischen, als vom kirchli- 
chen Standpunkt aus erbarmlich sind, aus Ge- 
sangbiichern, welche nicht nur geschmacklose, 
fade Texte und musikalische Stumpereien bie- 
ten,....sondern sogar Anpassungen bekannter 
weltlicher Lieder englischer, deutscher und 
franzosicher Herkunft? Selbst so entschieden 
weltliche Weisen wie Tyroler und Schweizer 
Jodler und so unpassende Musik wie ver- 
kirzte Arien aus Donizettis Lucia di Lammer- 
moor und Rossinis Opern fehlen nicht. Und 
alles dies in einer so verdorbenen, verstiimmel- 
ten und stiimperhaften Gestalt, dass wir uns im 
Konzertsaal oder im Familienkreis mit Ekel 
davor abwenden wiirden.” 

In letzter Zeit bemiihen sich denn auch nicht 
wenige Musiker mit neu zusammengestellten 
Gesangbuchern dem Uebel entgegenzutreten ; 
solcher Bucher erscheinen vielleicht nur zu vie- 
le. Haben wohl alle diese Herausgeber den 
kirchlichen Sinn, die Fahigkeiten, die Ge- 


schmacksbildung und die Geduld, die zur gliick- 
lichen Bewaltigung einer solchen Arbeit er- 
forderlich sind? Haben sie sich vor dem Un- 
ternehmen ernstlich von den Erfordernissen ei- 
nes musikalisch und textlich wirklich muster- 
haften Gesangbuches Rechenschaft gegeben ? 
Versuchen wir wenigstens, dies hier zu tun. 
Wir konnen bei dieser Untersuchung kaum ei- 
nen bessern Fiihrer wahlen als Guido M. 
Dreves, dessen Schrift “Ein Wort zur Gesang- 
buch-Frage”’ vor 30 Jahren so viel zur Verbes- 
serung der Kirchengesangbtcher in Deutsch- 
land beigetragen hat. Der Kiirze halber und 
zur Vermeidung von Umstandlichkeiten wer- 
den wir ihn manchmal benutzen ohne ihn aus- 
driicklich zu nennen. 

Unsere Arbeit zerfalle in einen allgemeinen, 
theoretischen Teil (A), der die an ein gutes Ge- 
sangbuch zu stellenden Anforderungen unter- 
sucht, und in einen besonderen, mehr prakti- 
schen Teil (B), der eine Anzahl amerikanischer 
Gesangbucher Revue passieren lasst. 


A. HYMNOLOGIE. 


Ein Gesangbuch besteht aus Kirchenliedern. 
Welche sind nun die allgemeinen Eigenschaf- 
ten eines Kirchenliedes? Es muss zunachst ein 
Lied, hernach ein V olkslied, letztlich ein Kir- 
chenlied sein. 


I. DAS LIED. 


Ein Lied, also Poesie, gute Poesie in Sprache 
und Auffassung. “Nichts Nachlassiges sollte 
bei der Abfassung eines Kirchenliedes vorkom- 
men sowohl inbezug auf Grammatik, Rhythmus 
und Reim, als auf Beiwortern und Metaphern. 
In dieser Hinsicht,” sagt J. E. Bridgett, S. CS. 
R. “besitzen wir (im Englischen) nicht viele 
vollkommene Kirchenlieder. Die Liederdichter 
haben sich zu leicht zufrieden gegeben und das 
fromme Publikum ist zu unkritisch gewesen.” 
Und sofort einige Beispiele von Nachlassigkeit 
und von prosaischer Auffassung und Aus- 
drucksweise gebend fragt derselbe Schrift- 
steller: “Warum, z. B., fiel dem Verfasser 
eines gewissen Kirchenliedes die Ungereimt- 
heit folgenden Verspaares nicht auf? “Praise 
Him, fowls and cattle, princes and all kings,— 
Praise Him, men and maidens, all created 
things.” Einfach aus Sorglosigkeit und 
Mangel an nochmaliger Durchsicht sind hier 
Konige und das liebe Vieh in dieselbe Klasse 
gesetzt....Die folgenden prosaischen Zeilen 
gehoren einer Dichterin an, die sie gestrichen 
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hatte ausgenommen aus einem Kirchenlied : 


“T may lose some advantage, and forfeit some 
gain, 

[ may meet with unkindness, and suffer some 
pain, 

But Jesus and Mary will surely bestow 

Richer gifts than from sin and apostasy flow.” 

Es seien hier die von einem amerikanischen 

Kloster verOffentlichten poetischen(!) Ergtsse 

eines Kirchenliedes zu Ehren der hl. Katharina 

von Alexandrien angefihrt : 

“The wisest doctors of Egypt came 

To prove that Catholic faith was wrong, 

They reasoned for hours, and brought out their 
books, 

For they were all mighty in wits and tongue. 

© St. Cath’rine meek, O St. Cath’rine pure! 

St. Catherine stood before them all, 

So humble, she trusted in Heaven alone ; 

She proved that the Catholic faith was right, 

Till there they sat, as dumb as a stone. 

O St. Cath’rine meek, O St. Cath’rine pure! 

Now what did the king and his courtiers 
do, 

When none of them could answer a word? 

They said she no longer was fit to live, 

And cut off her innocent head with a sword. 

© St. Cath’rine meek, O St. Cath’rine pure!” 

Welche Nachlassigkeit und Bequemlichkeit 

herrscht beztiglich der Retme! Der schon an- 

gefihrte P. Bridgett weist hin auf ein Kirchen- 

lied, in welchem .der Dichter /amb in vier auf- 

einanderfolgenden Strophen sich reimen lasst 

mit same, name, came und claim; ferner auf ein 

anderes Lied, in welchem unmittelbar nach- 

einander folgende angebliche Reime vorkom- 

men: come-home, seed-head, power-restore, 

join-thine. “Vier schwache Reime nacheinan- 

der! Wo sonst, ruft er mit Recht aus, als in 

einem Kirchenlied konnte so etwas geschehen ? 

Tatsachlich kommen solche schwache Halbrei- 

me fortwahrend vor, seitdem anerkannte Dich- 

ter das Beispiel gegeben haben. Hat nicht 

Keble folgendes ver6ffentlicht ? 

“Like arrows, went these lightnings forth 

Winged with the sinner’s doom; 

But these, like tongues, o’er all the earth, 

Proclaiming life to come.” 

Ware es nicht wiinschenswert, dass die He- 
rausgeber neuer Gesangbticher hier die ver- 
bessernde Hand anlegten, damit unsere zu 
Ehren Gottes und seiner Heiligen gesungenen 
Volkslieder in ihrem ausseren Gewande un- 
seren anderen, ihrer Bestimmung nach doch 
viel weniger erhabenen Gedichten nicht zu sehr 
nachstehen ? 

Die Liedertexte in unseren Gesangbiichern 
bilden mit ihren Melodien ein neues Ganze und 
sind zum Singen bestimmt; sie miissen also 
vom Standpunkt des Gesungenwerdens beur- 
teilt werden. Selbst das schonste und wirdig- 
ste Gedicht ist daher als Kirchenlied ungeeig- 


net, wenn seine einzelnen Verse und Strophen 
in ihren metrischen Akzenten und Zdasuren 


.Verschiedenheiten und Unregelmassigkeiten 


aufweisen, die eine Verbindung mit einer be- 
stimmten Melodie ohne Vergewaltigung des 
Textes oder der Musik nicht gestatten. 

1. Aksente.—Das Setzen, z. B., eines Tro- 
chaus statt eines Jambus, oder andere Unregel- 
massigkeiten, welche englische Dichter zur 
Brechung der Eintonigkeit ihrer Verse be- 
nutzen, machen leicht einen Liedtext zum Sing- 
en ungeeignet, da der musikalische Rhythmus 
bestimmt fixiert ist, so dass er nicht verschoben 
werden kann. Beim Lesen eines Gedichtes 
kann manche Unregelmassigkeit und Uneben- 
heit vertuscht und verdeckt werden, singt man 
es aber auf eine gut akzentuirte und regelmas- 
sig gebaute Melodie, so kann dies gewohnlich 
nicht geschehen. Es entsteht dann zwischen 
dem Rhythmus der Musik und dem des Textes 
ein Widerspruch, welcher jedem irgendwie 
feinfuhligen Sanger und Horer peinliches Un- 
behagen verursacht. Es ist dies ein Grund- 
fehler, der sich sehr haufig in unseren engli- 
schen Liedertexten. vorfindet. 

Nehmen wir zur Veranschaulichung des Ge- 
sagten ein in mehreren unserer Gesangbtcher 
enthaltenes Lied unter die Lupe. Es ist ein 
typisches Beispiel der in unseren Kirchenlie- 
dern zu erblickenden Vernachlassigung der 
Uebereinstimmung zwischen dem Musikrhyth- 
mus und der Versbetonung. 














1. Swéet Heart of Je-sus! my God, my 
2 My joy, Thy glo-ry, my hope, Thy 
3. Let not Thy pre - cious bloodbe in 
4 Help me _ to lead poor sin-ners to 
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1. friend, In life and in death my soul de- fend, 
2 name, Sweet Héart of Je-sus, my héart inflame, 
3. vain; Swéet Heart of Je-sus, my will sus-tain, 
4. Thee; Fill me withzeal and char-1-ty, 
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In jéy, in sor-row, in good and ill, 
2.Grant I may nev-er  deé-sert Thy side, 
3.WhenI am tempt-ed and sore-ly tried, 
4.Teach me the ho - ly and sav-ing art 
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1. Sweet Heartof Je-sus, pro-téct me all 
2.Sweet Heartof Je-sus, be Thou my guide 
3.Make me re-mem-ber Thee cru- ci - fied 
4.0f tedch-ing oth-ers td love Thy Heart 
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Der Rhythmus der Melodie ist in seiner Be- 
tonung unzweifethaft Daktylisch(|..), wah- 
rend der Rhythmus der Worte vorherrschend 
jambisch ist(..|), mit gelegentlichen Stellver- 
tretungen und Umstellungen. Diese aber ha- 
ben ihren Sitz bald hier bald dort und abwei- 
chend in den verschiedenen Strophen. Schon 
dieser Umstand allein macht—aus oben angege- 
benem Grund—die Worte zu einem Liedtext 
ungeeignet. Nicht einmal die Halfte der Verse 
beginnt, wie es hier doch sein sollte, mit einer 
betonten Silbe, die dem jeweiligen ersten Takt- 
teil der Musik entsprache. Der erste Vers der 
3ten Strophe beobachtet die musikalische Zasur 
nach der 5ten Note nicht, da das Beiwort pre- 
cious sich dem durch dasselbe naher bestimmten 
Hauptwort anschliessen muss. Der 2te Vers 
der 4ten Strophe endet schlecht, indem die 
Musik die letzte Silbe des Wortes charity unan- 
genehm hervorhebt und verlangert. Wir mdch- 
ten nebenbei bemerken, dass in diesem Liede 
die Anrede Sweet Heart zu beanstanden ist, 
weil die Musik das erste der beiden Worter ak- 
zentuirt und die Anrede wie sweetheart lauten 
lasst. 

Der Liederdichter sollte so viel wie moglich 
vermeiden, unbetont bleiben sollende Neben- 
woOrter wie of, at, the, etc., auf die Thesis des 
Fusses zu verlegen. Beim Lesen lasst sich da- 
riiber hinweggleiten, nicht aber beim Singen ; 
denn die Musik wird das Wort nicht nur met- 
risch betonen, sondern oft auch mit einer lang- 
eren Note auf ihm verweilen. Ein Beispiel von 
Sorglosigkeit in diesem Punkt liefert uns wie- 
der Faber und zwar zweimal in jeder Strophe 
seines auf die bekannte, entsetzlich triviale Me- 
lodie gesungenen Liedes “Faith of our fathers.” 
Schlagen wir das Westminster Hymnal bei der 
Nummer 138 auf: jedesmal steht auf of eine 
langere akzentuirte Note, die noch mehr ak- 
zentuirt wird dadurch, dass sie eine hdhere 
Note nach einem Anlauf ist. Auch in der Iten 
und 6ten Strophe des Liedes “Sing, sing, ye 
Angelbands” verlegt derselbe Dichter den Ar- 
tikel the auf die Thesis. Die Musik (Westm. 
H., No. 105) betont das Wort jedesmal sehr 
stark und das ist nichts weniger as angenehm. 

2. Zisuren und Pausen—Wo die Musik 
eine Unterbrechung hat, muss auch der Text 
eine solche gestatten; wehrt sich der Sinn des 
letzteren dagegen, und veranlasst die durch die 
Musik nun einmal doch bewirkte Unterbre- 
chung im Text eine Sinnlosigkeit oder eine 
Lacherlichkeit, so ist das betreffende Gedicht— 
jedenfalls diese Stelle in demselben—fiir diese 
Melodie unbrauchbar. Der kirchliche Volks- 
gesang macht aber bekanntlich eine Pause nach 
jeder Musikphrase ; diese Phrase entspricht ge- 
wohnlich dem Vers; es muss also an diesen 
Stellen auch der Text eine Pause gestatten. Ein 


schlimmes Kapitel in unserer Hymmologie! 
Hier einige Beispiele zur Veranschautichung : 

Veranlasst die Unterbrechung der Musik und 
die dadurch erzwungene Pause im Text nach 
dem ersten Vers nicht eine lacherliche Wirkung 
in den folgenden Zeilen? “God of mercy! let 
us run||—Where yon font of sorrow flows,” 
und ebenfalls in P. W. Fabers Lied “O purest 
of creatures” nach dem Vers “Dark night hath 
come down on us, Mother, and we]! ? (Sieh das 
Westm. H. No. 106, Iste und 2te Melodie.) 
Welche Unnatur und Sinnlosigkeit gebiert 
iiberhaupt die Verbindung des ganzen Lied- 
textes mit der ersten ihm in diesem Buche ge- 
gebenen Melodie! Die richtige Phrasierung 
der Musik fordert namlich nach je 6 Taktteilen 
eine kleine oder gréssere Zasur ; das zerschnei- 
det den Text wie folgt : “O purest of creatures, | 
sweet Mother, sweet Maid,|| The one spotless 
womb where|in Jesus was laid.|| Dark night 
hath come down on|us, Mother, and we|| Look - 
out for thy shining,| sweet star of the sea.— 
Deep night has come down on| this rough- 
spoken world.—And the tempest-tost Church 
all| her eyes are on thee——He gazed on thy 
soul: it] was spotless and fair ;|| For the em- 
pire of sin it( had never been there, etc.” 

Einige dieser Sinnlosigkeiten kann der Sang- 
er allerdings vermeiden, indem er hier zwei No- 
ten zu einer einzigen zusammenfliessen lasst, 
dort dagegen zwei gebundene Noten trennt und 
mit je einer Silbe versieht ; aber das sind st6- 
rende und die Melodie verderbende Notbehelfe. 

Unangenehm beriihrt der durch die musika- 
lische Zasur bewirkte atheistische Widerspruch 
in Fabers Lied: “Jesus is God! there never 
was|| A time that He was not.” 

Noch unangenehmer wirkt (im Westm. 
Hymnal No. 81), wegen der Zweideutigkeit 
des Wortes lie, die von der Musik stark unter- 
strichene Zasur am Ende des folgenden ersten 
Verses: “Thee prostrate I adore, the Deity that 
lies|| Beneath these humble veils, etc.” 

In desselben Dichters Lied “O Jesus, Jesus, 
dearest Lord” veranlasst die Unterbrechung 
der Musik nach dem ersten Vers eine Sinnlo- 
sigkeit im Text: “Jesus, my love, my treasure 
who|| Can tell what Thou art worth?”’, und 
ebenfalls (Arundel Hymns, No. 144) in Cas- 
walls Gedicht: “I love Thee, Lord, yet not be- 
cause||—I hope for Heav’n thereby,—Nor yet 
since they, who love Thee not,—Must burn 
eternally, etc. Thou, O my Jesus, Thou didst 
me||—Upon the Cross embrace, etc. 

Solche Dinge miissen in einem ftir Gesang 
bestimmten Buche absolut geandert werden. 
Dem darf keine sogenannte Pietaét gegen den 
Dichter entgegenstehen, und waren auch unse- 
re Liederverfasser grossere Dichter, als sie es 
wirklich sind, und ihre Lieder als Lesegedichte 
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wahre, Meisterwerke. Diese Dichter, lebten sie 
noch, und machte man sie auf die praktische 
Notwendigkeit aufmerksam, wiirden sicher 
selbst die gewtinschten Aenderungen vorneh- 
men oder den von anderen schon vorgenomme- 
-nen ihr Placet erteilen, damit ihre Texte wirk- 
lich gutgesungen werden kénnen. Warum, z. 
B., sollte man nicht das obige Caswallsche Ge- 
dicht brauchbar machen, indem man die in Bon- 
vins “Hosanna” (No. 32) gesanglich vollauf 
befriedigende Textumarbeitung benutzt: 


“TI love Thee, Lord, for no reward, 
Nor that I Heav’n may gain; 

Nor yet since they who love Thee not, 
Must bear eternal pain, etc. 

Thou on the Cross, O Jesus mine, 

In love didst me embrace, etc.” 


Hier sind auch die Reime “gain-pain” eigent- 
liche Reime und nicht nur Augenreime, wie die 
des Originals “thereby-eternally.” Auch die 
vom Caswall begangene Unregelmassigkeit im 
vorletzten Verse (Trochaus statt Jambus) 
sehen wir in “Hosanna,” dem musikalischen 
Akzent entsprechend, beseitigt, indem “alone” 
statt “solely” gesetzt wurde. 

3.—Bei Heriibernahme der Melodien frem- 
der VOlker und Unterlegung englischer Worte 
muss selbstverstandlich ein Text gewahlt wer- 
den, deren Stimmungsgehalt mit demjenigen 
der Musik, und dessen Metrum und Silbenzahl 
mit denen des urspriinglichen Gedichtes tber- 
einstimmen. Wie riicksichtslos gehen jedoch 
unsere Gesangbuchzusammensteller hierin vor, 
wie oft opfern sie die Schonheit der Melodien 
dem neuen andersgestalteten Text! Sie span- 
nen die Musik ins Prokustusbett: hier spalten 
sie eine langere Note in zwei kiirzere, dort 
schneiden sie ein Glied ab, in einem anderen 
Liede losen sie die Bindungen auf und geben 
jeder Note eine Textsilbe, oder umgekehrt, weil 
ihr Text zu wenig Silben hat, binden sie ge- 
trennte Noten zu einem melismatischen Zopf- 
chen zusammen. 

Aus all dem bisher Gesagten folgt, dass die 
Herstellung eines guten Gesangbuches keine 
geringe Arbeit und Geduld fordert: der He- 
rausgeber muss sich jede Nummer Vers fir 
Vers, Strophe fiir Strophe in der betreffenden 
Melodie priifend vorsingen. Vieles, recht vie- 
les wird er bei. dieser Priifung beiseite legen 
oder umandern miissen. 


II. DAS VOLKSLIED. 


Wie Dreves richtig sagt, ist das Kirchenlied 
bestimmt nicht fiir einzelne Lieblinge der Muse, 
es ist geschrieben fiir’s Volk. Jene Kirche an- 
gefullt mit Individuen aller Alter und Stande, 
mit Arm und Reich, Gelehrt und Ungebildet, 
sie alle, wie sie da knien, Bank an Bank und 
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Kopf an Kopf, sie sdtlen es denken, im Herzen 


mitbeten und mitfihlen. Dieser Umstand al- 
lein gibt uns das notige Korrektiv, die notige 
Fessel, die wir dem Subjektivismus imi Kir- 
chenliede anlegen miissen. Ein wahres Volks- 
lied muss sich alles dessen enthalten, was der 
eine oder andere vielleicht fihlt oder zu fuhlen 
meint, was aber die anderen ihm nicht nachfth- 
len werden. 

Die in englischen Gesangbichern so viel ver- 
tretenen Lieder F. W. Fabers entsprechen meis- 
tens nicht obigen mit Recht an das Volkslied 
gestellten Anforderungen. Ho6ren wir nur was 
Kardinal Wiseman iiber sie schreibt: “Pater 
Fabers Lieder sind so gemischten Charakters, 
dass wir beinahe seine Wahl einer Benennung 
(hymns) bedauern, die sie zu den offiziellen 
Hymmnen der Kirche um so auffallender in Ge- 
gensatz bringt. Viele von ihnen sind offenbar 
nicht fiir den Gebrauch beim offentlichen Got- 
tesdienst gestaltet; sie sind Gefihlsergiisse 
eines individuellen und zwar besonders gearte- 
ten Gemiites ; sie werden in manchem frommen 
Herzen Wiederhall finden, konnen aber in eine 
gemischte Gemeinde nicht eingefthrt werden 
ohne Gefahr, dass in einigen Fallen das Gefiihl 
in einen unnatiirlichen Zustand geswingt wird. 
Manche von ihnen schildernGefuhlsergusse von 
einer Frommigkeit und Zerknirschung, die auf 
den Lippen des gelegentlichen andachtigen 
Christen unwahr (“unreal”) waren.....Muit 
wentgenAusnahmen haben sie alle in thremCha- 
rakter des Subjectiven mehr als es unserer An- 
sicht nach der Offentlichen Gottesverehrung 
selbst bet Privatandachten angemessen ist.” 
{ Dublin Review, Sept. 1849. ) 

Das volkstiimliche Kirchenlied muss mit 
Sorgfalt sich wahren vor aller Ueberreiztheit 
und Weichlichkeit des Geftthls, vor Ueber- 
schwanglichkeit und Geziertheit des Empfin- 
dungsausdrucks. Es muss, wie T. E. Bridgett 
bemerkt, innerhalb der Fassungskraft einer ge- 
wOhnlichen Gemeinde bleiben und soll deshalb 
nicht weithergeholte Gedanken, verborgenes 
Wissen oder ungebrauchliche Worter enthal- 
ten, es muss inbezug auf die Empfindungen 
Massigkeit beobachten. Und zur Erklarung 
des Gesagten fiihrt derselbe Schriftsteller Bei- 
spiele aus F. W. Faber an und begleitet sie mit 
kurzen Kommentaren, die wir hier wiederge- 
ben: “Unter allen Hymnen der Kirche gibt es 
nichts im Tone von Fabers.” 


“O Jesus, Jesus, dearest Lord, 
Forgive me if I say 

For very love, Thy sacred name 
A thousand times a day. 

I love Thee so, J know not how 
My transports to control, 

Thy love is like a burning fire 
Within my very soul.” 
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Sicherlich kann bei einer ganzen Gemeinde ein 
Singen von unbeherrschbaren inneren Erre- 
gungen der Wirklichkeit nicht entsprechen. 

Zweifellos kann man zu Weihnachten An- 
dacht erwarten, jedoch ist es kihn, von einer 
Menge zu verlangen, dass sie singe: “Our 
hearts are half-broken, dear Jesus,—With the 
joy of this beautiful night.” 

Ebenfalls kann man von christlichen Man- 
nern und Frauen, als Kindern Marias, Freude 
erwarten uber das grosse Vorrecht ihrer unbe- 
flekten Empfangnis, es ist aber etwas anderes 
ihnen zuzumuten, irgendwie der Wahrheit ge- 
mass zu singen : 


“() Mother, / could weep for mirth, 
Joy fills my heart so fast, 

My soul to-day is heaven on earth, 
Oh could the transport last!” 


Es ist unangemessen zu erwarten, dass solche 
Verziickungen eine ganze Gemeinde plotzlich 
ergreifen bei der Aufforderung, das Gesang- 
buch auf einer gewissen Seite zu Offnen. Auch 
im weiteren Verlauf versteigt sich dieses Lied 
zu einer Hohe der Gefiihle, wo selbst ein Hei- 
liger nicht alle Tage mitkommen kann: 


“T would rather, Mother dear, 
Thou shouldst be what thou art, 
Than sit where thou dost, O so near 
Unto the Sacred Heart. 

O I would forfeit all for thee 
Rather than thou shouldst miss 
One jewel from thy majesty, 

One glory from thy bliss. 
Conceived, conceived immaculate! 
O what a joy for thee! 
Conceived, conceived immaculate! 
O greater joy for me!” 


Wieder tiberschatzte P. Faber in seinem Frohn- 
leichnamslied die Fahigkeit anderer, als er 
schrieb: 


“Silence, and let us weep and die 
Of very love, while we adore.” 


Solche Worte geben kaum die Empfindungen 
einer Prozessionsgruppe wieder. 

Ein gutes Volkslied sollte verwirrende Para- 
doxen und sonderbare Metaphern vermeiden. 
Der obige Ausruf “O greater joy for me!” ist 
vom ersteren Standpunkt aus zu beanstanden ; 
ein denkender Sanger sollte nicht gezwungen 
sein, sich dartiber den Kopf zu zerbrechen, ob 
es korrekt ist oder wie es wahr sein kann. In 
Fabers Lied “God” begegnen wir der folgenden 
Strophe : 


“O Majesty most beautiful, 

Most Holy Trinity! 

On Mary’s throne we climb to get 
A far-off sight of Thee.” 


Wie Bridgett hier bemerkt, ist die Metapher 
des Kletterns auf den Thron der allerseligsten 
Jungfrau fast komisch und sehr verschieden 
vom Besteigen einer Bergspitze zwecks weiten 
Ausblicks ,und der eingefithrte Gedanke ist 
wunderlich, 

Bisher haben wir das Lied hauptsachlich vom 
Standpunkt des Textes aus betrachtet; zum 
wenigsten ebenso wichtig aber als der Text ist 
in einem Lied die Mustk. 

Wie der Liedtext nach Inhalt und Form Poe- 
sie sein soll, so muss auch die Musik des Lie- 
des gute und wertvolle Musik sein und volks- 
tiimlichen Charakter an sich tragen. Wie es 
aber hiermit in vielen unserer Gesangbtcher 
bestellt ist, hat uns Pater L. Bonvin zu Anfang 
unseres Aufsaztes gesagt, und wir werden im 
zweiten Teile in praktischen Beispielen darauf 
zuruckkommen. So viel nur sei hier fir den 
Augenblick gesagt, dass viele Gesangbiicher in 
ihrer Musik die Wertlosigkeit, Sttmperhaftig- 
keit, stisslich-triviale Sentimentalitat und Un- 
kirchlichkeit ihrer Texte noch weit tibertreffen. 


Ill. DAS KIRCHENLIED. 


Unsere Gesange sollen wirkliche Kirchenlie- 
der, also weder weltliche, noch blosse geistliche 
Lieder sein. Schon und wahr schreibt diesbe- 
zuglich Dreves: “Kunstsch6pfungen, die in die 
unmittelbarte Nahe des Heiligtums zu treten 
bestimmt sind, Lieder, die unter dem eucharisti- 
schen Opferdienste gesungen werden sollen, 
mussen nicht nur durch und durch heilig sein 
sondern auch so wtrdig und ernst, dass sie zu 
dem Ernste und der Erhabenheit der kirchli- 
chen Feier passen, sich dem streng Liturgi- 
schen nahern und anschliessen. Es muss da 
nicht nur alles Weltliche und Leichtfertige aus- 
geschlossen bleiben, sondern es muss auch 
Weihe und Andacht in nicht geringem Grade 
vorhanden sein. Wie in allen tbrigen Kiinsten 
so muss auch in der Dichtkunst (und Musik) 
das fur das Heiligtum Bestimmte heilig, d. h. 
geweiht, gesondert, ausgeschieden vom Profan- 
gebrauche sein ; man muss es gleich seiner aus- 
sern Erscheinungsweise ansehen, dass es fir 
die Kirche gefertigt ist. Wie wir ein Kirchen- 
gebaude sogleich von jedem andern, weltlichen 
Zwecken bestimmten Baue, einen Kelch sofort 
von jedem Becher und Pokal unterscheiden 
konnen, so sollte man auch einem Kirchenliede 
gleich anmerken, dass es kein weltliches Lied 
ist und mehr ist als ein geistliches Lied fur 
Konzert und Hausgebrauch....Sowohl Text 
wie Melodie eines Kirchenliedes miissen abso- 
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lut einen kirchlichen Charakter an sich tragen, 
der allerdings nicht in Monotonie und Mangel 
an Bewegung, aber in einem gewissen Ernste 
und einer gewissen Getragenheit besteht und 
sich gleich sehr von Ausgelassenheit in der 
Freude, von Sentimentalitat in der Liebe, von 
Weichlichkeit und verzweifelnder Niederge- 
schlagenheit im Schmerze entfernt halt.” 

Hier wieder einige IMustrationen: als Kir- 
chenlied nicht passend, weil zu familiar, zu na- 
turlich, ja fast sinnlich sind folgende Strophen 
in Fabers Lied wtberschrieben The Infant Jesus: 


“When Joseph takes Thee in his arms 
And smoothes Thy little cheek, 

Thou lookest up into his face 

So helpless and so meek. 

Yes Thou art what Thou seem’st to be 
A thing of smiles and tears, etc.” 


Gleichfalls zu beanstanden ist wegen des welt- 
lichen und etwas eiteln Balladentones das fol- 
gende Fabersche Lied, das die drei Weisen 
ganz erkoniglich im Bethlehem einreiten asst : 


Who are these that ride so fast o’er the desert’s 
sandy road, 

That have tracked the Red Sea shore and have 
swum the torrents broad? 

Whose camel's bells are tinkling through the 
long and starry night, 

For they ride like men pursued, like the van- 
quished of a fight.” 


( Fortsetzung folgt.) 


The Vibrato and Tremolo. 
By Albert Lohmann. 


It is surprising to note with what tenacity 
the popular mind clings to the notion that legiti- 
mate voice training begins and ends with the 
acquisition of the vibrato or tremelo. Thanks 
to the gramophone and other seductive agen- 
cies, most people see in the vibrato and tremolo 
the distinguishing marks of a_ well-trained 
voice. Already the girl in her teens signifies 
her intention of developing into a vocalist by 
gargling out wavering sounds of calvish sonor- 
ousness at the parental fireside. And a proud 
mother, beaming with satisfaction as she ob- 
serves this domestic phenomenon, resolves then 
and there that this budding talent shall not be 
allowed to go to waste. By all means the child 
shall “take vocal,’ which means that she is to 
be sent to the studio of some Madame Givyu 
A. Payne who has the “trill” down to perfec- 
tion. Our choirmasters are put on their ‘met- 


tle to counteract this popular misconception as 


to what constitutes a well-trained voice. If 
they have been insisting that the well-placed, 
steady tone is the only correct thing for our 
church singers, they have probably found it 
most advantageous so far to advance reasons of 
an ecclesiastical nature. That there is also a 
strictly artistic justification for the pure, sus- 
tained tone and hence also an artistic reason 
for condemning the habitual, indiscriminate em- 
ployment of the vibrato or tremolo, will be seen 
from the following reflections of an eminent 
authority on the voice. We give here the views 
expressed by Mr. W. J. Henderson in the New 
York Sun, Jan. 2, 1910: 

“....It is quite certain that opera audiences 
have fallen into the way of accepting a tremolo 
as an ornament, or at any rate of regarding it 
as inevitable and even unobjectionable. It is a 
pity that this is true, but opera audiences are so 
lamentably unmusical, especially that part of 
them which exercises the strongest influence on 
operatic art (namely, those who make opera 
fashionable) that they cannot be expected to 
demand steadiness of tone as an element in 
good singing. 

It is beyond question that there is more bad 
singing on the operatic stage than anywhere 
else. The largest salaries are paid to the larg- 
est voices. This is the sum and substance of 
the entire matter. ...There is indeed not much 
scope in opera for the singer possessed of a 
small voice. Even those which sound small to 
us, are comparatively large... .It is an actual 
fact that there are opera singers who have 
never had two years of voice training... .It is 
admitted by candid writers in Germany that 
the root of the evils patent to every observer is 
the conviction that success on the operatic stage 
can be won without thorough grounding in the 
art of singing, and the appalling fact is that it 
is won by singers who know almost nothing at 
all about art.... 

In Italy it is conceded by those who do not 
feel obliged to defend everything done in that 
bewitching land, that singers are no longer 
trained as they were in the palmy days of her 
vocal ascendancy. The requirements of the 
[talian singing schools of the early eighteenth 
century would seem impossible to the operatic 
aspirant of today. He is not seeking for suc- 
cess in the artistic delivery of the music of Ros- 
sini, of Mozart, of Gluck, of Puccini; but for 
fame and glory and, most of all, large salary for 
pealing the clarion measures of Verdi’s later 
works, and most of all for vociferating “Ridi 
Paliacci” at the top of his lungs or revelling in 
the declamatory pages of Puccini. 

France is sunk so low in vocal apathy that 
it is quite futile to discuss her. The singing 
at the Grand Opera is the worst to be heard 
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throughout. all tiie great opera houses of 
Europe... . 

The Theatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, an 
opera house of which Americans know alto- 
gether too little, cannot now provide such com- 
panies as it once did. It would hardly be able 
to produce a company now with Rose Caron 
and Nellie Melba among its regular sopranos, 
Renaud and Seguin among its regular bary- 
tones. 

In the twenties La Scala had Rubini and 
Tamburini singing together in nearly every 
production. Lately it was glad when it could 
engage Bassi and Borghatti. 

The name Rubini brings us to an important 
point. In a recent comment on a performance 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this newspa- 
per said that certain deep-laid and widespread 
causes prevented some singers from delivering 
music such as that of Gluck in the proper man- 
ner. One of the most noteworthy of these 
causes is the use of the vibrato. 

This trick (the ztbrato) was introduced into 
the singing by Rubini.* So far as any records 
can show it was not characteristic of the sing- 
ing of what is called the golden age of song... . 
The earliest books which describe singing 
enumerate certain excellences and certain de- 
fects. We find these same merits and demerits 
mentioned by successive writers down through 
the golden age. The skill of singers in the de- 
livery of florid music of the most difficult kind 
was developed early in the seventeenth century, 
and before its close there was a colorature as 
brilliant as that of the following period, the 
golden age. 

In the delivery of the cantilena the singers of 
the golden age were probably greater than their 
predecessors and this was no doubt due in some 
measure to the superiority of the composers 
who wrote for them and who forced upon their 
attention the potency of pure sustained phrases. 
[In other words, there was a higher vocal art 
in the early eighteenth century than in the late 
seventeenth, but no greater florid technic. 

In reading accounts of the manner in which 
Caffarelli, Farinelli and their contemporaries 
sang, we meet with praise for their wonderful 
breath control, their sustained phrasing, their 
messa di voce, their purity of tone, their ac- 
curacy of intonation, their skill in the delivery 
of ornament, and their ability to pour pathos 
into the air; but we nowhere find any record of 
any such trick as the vibrato. On the contrary, 
steadiness of tone seems to have been a sine qua 
non among these singers. 

Rubini introduced the vibrato as a dramatic 





*Giovanni Battista Rubini, Italian tenor of great fame, 
born 1795, died 1854. 


effect. He sang it in places where a human be- 
ing’s voice would be likely to quiver with emo- 
tion. The effect was admirable, and would still 
be so if employed as he then employed it. But 
alas! Rubini fell himself a victim to his own 
invention. He cannot be said to have contract- 
ed the habit. No, it was even worse than that, 
for Rubini began to use the vibrato through all 
his singing at just the time when it became nec- 
essary to do something to distract the public at- 
tention from the deterioration of his voice. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a history of 
the subsequent development of the vibrato. It 
is sufficient to remind observers of singing that 
it speedily came to be a fixed feature of vocal 
delivery. The result was that its original pur- 
pose was completely obscured, and it became a 
mannerism of song, devoid of artistic reason or 
even of sensuous beauty. 

Ferri, a singer who flourished in the ’5os, 
went to the extreme in the employment of the 
quivering tone, for he developed a tremolo 
which he employed intentionally on every note. 
Just as many silly ideas were advanced in fa- 
vor of the tremolo as had already been advanced 
for the vibrato. Some said it was the result of 
forcing the voice to meet the demands of the 
loud instrumentation. Others held that it made 
the tone carry better. Still others confessed 
that they used it for “effect,” but what effect 
they expected to produce by using it continual- 
ly, they did not tell. 

The truth is that neither the vibrato nor its 
reductio ad absurdum, the tremolo, need be ab- 
solutely excluded from the domain of artistic 
singing ; but each should be employed for a spe- 
cific expressional purpose, and for that only. 
To use one or the other all the time is a vice, 
just as it would be to sing every phrase porta- 
mento or all passages staccato. 

In so far as the matter of the vibrato is re- 
lated to such music as that of Gluck’s “Orfeo,” 
its employment is an anachronism. The use 
of the vibrato belongs to a later period. Wheth- 
er employed viciously from one end of an air 
to the other or only occasionally with a view to 
the communication of a tearful feeling, the vi- 
brato is a feature of singing not perfectly in 
place in Gluck’s music....The singers of to- 
day, who generally have a vibrato, cannot con- 
vey to us the clear, serene, reposeful beauty of 
a Gluck aria simply because they cannot deliver 
it with a stead tone. By just so much as their 
tones shake in the emission of the sustained 
phrases of these melodies they fall short of the 
standard of voice production absolutely essen- 
tial to their correct performance. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to call attention 
to one or two voices which have the steadiness 
of tone referred to herein as so desirable. Un- 
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fortunately in the most interesting case of them 
all the steadiness of tone is not supported by 
other qualities requisite to the perfect present- 
ment of classic arias. 

Mme. Melba has always (till lately) delivered 
her tones with no zbrato, or at any rate with so 
little that it was almost inappreciable. But this 
admirable mistress of vocal technic has stead- 
fastly clung to a faith in the sensuous charm 
of her tone and has never deemed it of vital im- 
portance to her fame that she should probe the 
depths of lyric expression. 

The music of the period preceding that of 
Rossini was conceived as an organic union of 
truth and beauty, not of truth first and perhaps 
a little beauty afterward. Nor was it con- 
ceived as merely a succession of captivating 
sounds. 

These remarks of course apply only to the 
music of the real masters, Mozart and Gluck, 
and before them Rameau and Handel and even 
‘Lully. It is not enough to sing this music with 
a perfectly smooth tone. There must be an ex- 
quisite feeling for the curve of its melodies and 
the architecture of its phrases, and there must 
be a sympathetic insight which enables the 
singer to adjust the elements of delivery to an 
interpretation of the sentiment so as to throw 
into the most brilliant light the characteristic 
traits of this melodic structure. 

In achieving this result we have of late had 
no singer of the classic music to excel Mme. 
Sembrich, but others have in some degree ex- 
hibited the qualities essential to the old style. 
Still, in looking over the ground, the observer 
is forced to confess that Mmes. Melba and 
Sembrich have shown a more satisfying free- 
dom from vicious vibrato than any of the other 
singers who have possessed in marked degree 
some of the other qualities of merit.’ 

So far Mr. Henderson. To sum up,—the fore- 
going shows that the vibrato is out of place un- 
less there is a psychological reason for it. It 
serves its purpose in the modern opera and in 
all music in which the element of pathos and 
passion is strongly emphasized. This consid- 
eration at once determines also our artistic at- 
titude toward its use in church music. , 

What Mr. Henderson says about the incon- 
gruity of the vibrato in the rendition of the 
classical cantilena of Mozart, Gluck, etc., re- 
tains its force if applied mutatis mutandis to 
the classical cantilena of the old masters of 
church music and, we think, also if applied to 
the cantilena of approved modern church music 
which is supposed to have evolved more or less 
from the classical polyphony of the old masters. 
And since the choral character of our figured 
church music makes the blending and balancing 
of the voices a matter of paramount importance, 


it is easily seen that the rejection of the quiver- 
ing voice with all its subjective projection and 
general intractability becomes a matter of artis- 
tic necessity. This is especially true of a cap- 
pella singing. Why is it that a chorus ( particu- 
larly an a cappella chorus) of socalled operatic 
singers so rarely gives satisfaction? Need we 
say? 

Ah, but there is the Gregorian melody, which 
is—shall we say ?—largely solistic in character. 
Would not the vibrato lend itself admirably to 
an animation of its monodical jejuneness? It 
would if Gregorian plain-song rose to the 
heights or, let us say more properly, descended 
to the depths of pathos and passion for which 
the vibrato and tremolo are a becoming and ade- 
quate expression. But the Gregorian melodies 
are not passionate; nor are they apathetic. 
Whatever pathetic expression is required for 
them is amply supplied by the natural warmth 
of which the human voice is capable without 
resorting to the artifice of a vibrato or tremelo. 

And it seems not irrelevant to point out in 
the end that the artistic considerations which 
regulate the use of the vibrato and tremolo in 
vocal music are equally valid if transferred to 
the sphere of instrumental music. Let this be 
a gentle hint to the Catholic organist (lady or 
otherwise) whose musical soul is ever in a 
state of sweet liquescency the while it seeks its 
utterance through the undulating medium of 
that abused organ stop known as the Votx ce- 


leste and that equally much misused mechanical C 
- aA - 


device known as the organ tremolo. " 


Corrigenda. - 

Seite 11, in Pueri Hebrearum, soll im 
2. Takte der 2. Tenor zu der Silbe He- eine hal- 
be Note @ statt g singen. 

Seite 15, in dem Responsorium; ,,.Ingrediente” 
soll in der 4. Notenlinie, im 4. Takte, der zwei- 
te Bass zu der Silbe nun eine Viertelnote e¢ statt 
d singen. 


Dr. Salzmann-Freistelle. 
am Lehrer-Seminar zu St. Francis, Wis. 
Seit dem vorigen Bericht gingen die folgen- 
den Beitrage ein: 


Vom Hochw. J. H. Schiefen........ $ 5.00 
Von zwei Freunden............... 7.00 
Vom Hochw’sten Pralaten A. Stecher 100.00 
Von eimem Lehrer. ..............%.. 5.00 
Von mehreren Freunden ........... 5-35 
Frishere Beitrage ....... 2... 2.2604: 2,983.65 

EE ee $3,106.00 

Allen Wohlthatern herzlichen Dank! Mége 


der gottliche Kinderfreund ihre Giite vergel- 
ten! J. M. KASEL, Rector. 





